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Stefano G. Casu 



The Pittas Collection 

EARLY ITALIAN PAINTINGS (12OO-I530) 



Mandragora 



Art, nearly at all times, has mainly dealt with das Gottliche. 

This love story started with Byzantine art. I was mesmerized and fascinated by the early examples we have 
here in Cyprus and by a couple of icons in my possession which came from the house iconostas of my late grand- 
mother. Then I moved from Cyprus to Italy to find the ‘continuation’! When the latest Cimabue panel (now 
in the National Gallery in London) was discovered, I was asked by Alex Bell at Sotheby’s whether I thought 
the panel to be Greek. I instantly replied: “No, it is Italian with a lot of Greek elements!” (see also, for instance, 
the Master of the Dotto Chapel in my collection, which is quite similar in style and manner). There is no 
parthenogenesis’ in art. 

Collecting is a story of pure love: you have to love in essence what you are collecting and probably also to 
know a few important things about the subject matter. I was lucky enough to be able to collect a lot of mar- 
vellous paintings, mostly buying them at auctions. The big eponymous works are already out of the reach of 
private collectors; however, it is really astonishing what one can still find on the market even today. 

In my search I was assisted at times by Miklos Boskovits, the great scholar of Florence, and Everett Fahy, 
the highly cultured scholar and former curator at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York: my sincer- 
est thanks to both. Everett was also kind enough to write about my collection in this volume, for which I am 
grateful. Thanks also to Andrea De Marchi for his advice on certain panels. 

I do of course thank Stefano G. Casu, the brilliant scholar, for his excellent cataloguing work and for ‘dis- 
covering’ important attributions for some of my paintings. My thanks also to the publisher of this book. 



Andreas Pittas 
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Andreas Pittas’s collection of early Italian paintings is something special. Formed over the past sixteen years — 
the first acquisition was the Giovanni Bonsi (cat. no. 2) purchased in April 1994 — , it reflects the taste of a per- 
son fascinated with the influence of Byzantine art on Italian painting. Bought not by an institution or a com- 
mittee, the individual pictures in the collection were acquired by and large at the big auction houses in Lon- 
don and New York. Among the few privately purchased works, two panels by the Master ofTressa (cat. no. 34) 
are the most recent acquisitions, bought in 2009 on the Swiss art market in order to be reunited with the pair 
of panels by the Master ofTressa from the same antependium that Andreas already owned. 

This book presents a selection of fifty paintings, all of them expertly analyzed by Stefano Casu, whose eru- 
dition and excellent eye has led to many discoveries, such as the original purpose of the unusual lozenge-shaped 
panel of Christ Blessing (cat. no. 8) . Stefano convincingly identifies it as the missing central panel of the upper 
register of Bernardo Daddi’s polyptych for the high altar of the Duomo of Florence. Andreas’s interest in the 
Byzantine tradition is represented by only one icon, the panel by the Master of theTrsat Madonna (cat. no. 33). 
Its design conforms to the ‘Glykophilousa format, an often repeated motif of the Christ Child pressing his face 
against the Virgin’s cheek. 

The collection is strong in its representation of the dawn of Italian art, the period dating from the Dugento 
when the first painters to emerge from the Byzantine style slowly asserted their Italian character. The panels by 
the Master ofTressa are very early examples of this trend. Outside the Accademia in Florence, only the Jarves 
Collection at Yale has a comparable group of Dugento paintings, and none is as varied as the group assembled 
here. The largest number of paintings in the collection dates from the 14th century. Most of them are Sienese 
or Florentine like the marvellous tabernacle by the Master of San Lucchese (cat. no. 30), but there are also some 
interesting non-Tuscan works like the Madonna by the Master of Fossa (cat. no. 26). Next in the number of 
examples is the 15th century: these include fine works by Carlo Crivelli (cat. no. 6 ) and Fra Filippo Lippi (cat. 
no. 20), as well as the beautiful Madonna of Humility by Giovanni d’Alemagna (cat. no. 15) and the superb pan- 
el of St Andrew Driving Demons out ofNicaea by Carlo Braccesco (cat. no. 4) . A mysterious Quattrocento work 
is the Virgin and Child, which I once thought might be a youthful work by Priamo della Quercia (cat. no. 49), 
but which Stefano Casu catalogues here, convincingly, as a work by the Dalmatian painter Dujam Vuskovic. 
Echoes of the Byzantine tradition continue into the 16th century. Though they no longer have the gold grounds 
of the previous examples, the chromatic richness of the two latest pictures in the collection, by Bernardino Za- 
ganelli (cat. no. 50) and Pietro degli Ingannati (cat. no. 16), remind us of the shimmer of golden icons and the 
colour of mosaic-covered domes of Byzantine churches. 

On a beautiful late afternoon in June eight years ago Andreas showed me many of the paintings in this cat- 
alogue. Among them was the small panel of the Lamentation (cat. no. 48) that he had acquired several years be- 
fore at Christie’s in New York as an anonymous i5th(!)-century Sienese work (it is catalogued here as Umbro- 
Marchigian, mid-i4th century). Remembering it as a rather poorly preserved picture of negligible quality, I 
asked Andreas why he bothered to acquire it. My rude question provoked an eloquent defence of the picture: 
Andreas persuaded me not only of the honesty of its emotionally charged figures, but also of his genuine love 
of these enthralling pictures. 



Everett Fahy 




My first contact with this collection goes back to 2005, when the generous loans of Andreas Pittas made it pos- 
sible to stage the QeoroKog! Madonna exhibition in Nicosia, for which I curated the section on Italian paintings. 
Consequently, I was delighted when, several years later, Dr Pittas told me that he wanted to publish a catalogue 
of a selection of the panels from his collection and asked me if I would be willing to oversee the project. Indeed, 
the chance to study this collection represented a rare opportunity for an art historian. Illustrious works docu- 
mented by important critical literature are set alongside unknown and obscure panels that have re-emerged — 
in some cases after decades — from the oblivion of ‘homeless paintings’. As a result, writing this catalogue has 
forced me to investigate age-old critical questions while also attempting to provide an acceptable historical con- 
text to little-known works. I believe that, above and beyond anything of my own merit, this book offers art his- 
torians the chance to study and reassess an important group of paintings datable between the earlyi3th centu- 
ry and the first few decades of the 16th century. 

I am grateful to a number of people and institutions that have made this work possible. First of all, I would 
like to thank the Kunsthistorisches Institut in Florenz and, in particular, its director, Gerhard Wolf: without his 
generous hospitality it would have been impossible to write this catalogue. Many friends and colleagues have 
willingly discussed a number of the issues addressed here, giving me valuable suggestions and helping me arrive 
at a clearer concept of the critical problems involved. Among them, I would like to thank Miklos Boskovits, 
Sonia Chiodo, Andrea De Marchi, Everett Fahy, Chiara Guerzi, Michela Palmeri, Francesca Pasut and Linda 
Pisani. Lastly, I am especially grateful to Milena for her unflagging support and immense patience. 

Stefano G. Casu 

Florence, December 2009 
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active 1455 -c. 1484 
1436-1502 

[1.] 

a. Angel of the Annunciation 

b. Virgin Annunciate 

panels; 45 x 35 cm each (71 x 40 including the frame) 



Baldassarre di Biagio 
Matteo Civitali 



PROVENANCE 

Ader Tajan, Hotel Drouot, Paris, 26 June 1992, lot no. 53 

Jacques Leegenhoek, Paris, 1992 

Sotheby’s, London, 17 December 1998, lot no. 168 

EXHIBITIONS 

Matteo Civitali e il suo tempo. Pittori, scultori e orafi a Lucca nel tardo 
Quattrocento (Lucca, 2004) 

REFERENCES 

Ader Tajan 1992, lot no. 53 (circle of Antoniazzo Romano) 

Sotheby’s 1998b, lot no. 168 (Marchigian school, late 15th century) 
Massagli 2001, 185, 196, 210 note 101, figs. 11-2 (Matteo Civitali) 

E. Fahy, in Matteo Civitali 2004, 320, no. 2.14 
(Baldassarre di Biagio and Matteo Civitali) 

Pisani 2005, 99 (Baldassarre di Biagio) 
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The angel Gabriel, depicted in profile, is kneeling, but all that is visi- 
ble is the upper part of his body and legs. Dressed in a blue robe and 
a purple mantle, he bears lilies in his left hand and his right arm is 
raised in blessing to greet Mary. He has a red diadem on his head and 
the sash across his chest is golden, like the cuffs of his sleeves. In the 
other panel, the Virgin is portrayed in a three-quarter pose. Seated 
next to a lectern, she is wearing a pink gown and blue mantle, both 
of which edged in gold, and a thin red band encircles her head. A 
book rests on her lap and she is gazing downward, her right hand across 
her chest. The frame, which is original, is composed of two twisted 
columns surmounted by a pointed arch, over which the trefoil gable is 
decorated with a red phytomorphic motif. The paintings were evident- 
ly the cimasas of a polyptych. 

They are well preserved, despite slight wear of the pictorial surface. 
The gold ground in the painting of the archangel is worn in several 
areas, but has partially been restored; the Virgin Annunciate has exten- 
sive craquelure. Part of the modelling of the Virgin’s face and hands is 
gone, and her mantle has darkened substantially. 

The two panels appeared on the Paris art market in 1992. For the 
AderTajan sale they were attributed to the circle of Antoniazzo Roma- 
no, but at Jacques Leegenhoek they were ascribed to “Caporati” {sic, 
evidently intending Caporali). In the Sotheby’s 1998 auction cata- 
logue, however, they were ascribed to the Marchigian school. As not- 
ed by Everett Fahy (in Matteo Civitali 2004, 320), the latter attribution 
testifies to a problem in the critical classification of late-i5th-century 
Lucchese painting, which at one point led to the mistaken attribution 
of the Antraccoli altarpiece (now at the Bob Jones University Museum 
& Gallery in Greenville, S.C.; fig. 1.1) to the Marchigian school. 1 In 
1963 Roberto Longhi 2 associated this work with the Benabbio triptych, 3 
the name-piece of an anonymous master later identified as Baldassarre 
di Biagio following the discovery of the document commissioning the 
work, citing the artist’s name and the year 1469. 4 Based on a compari- 
son with the Greenville altarpiece, Massagli (2001) reassigned the An- 
nunciation to the artistic milieu of Lucca in the second half of the 15th 
century. It seems reasonably evident that the same hand painted the 
Antraccoli altarpiece, and the stylistic proximity of these works con- 
vinced Massagli that the two cimasas were from the same ensemble, 
which had probably already been split up before 1819. 5 This theory was 
borne out at the exhibition on Matteo Civitali held in Lucca in 2004, 
when the two panels were shown together. Not only are the pictorial 
styles extremely similar, as can be noted by comparing the angel from 
the Annunciation and St Michael in the left wing, but the woodwork 

1 No. P. 61.272. See E. Fahy, in Matteo Civitali 2004, 317-8, no. 2.13. 

2 Letter addressed to Bob Jones Jr. and dated 7 March 1963, cited ibid., 318: 
“I can tell you that another triptych of the same painter is in the church of a little 
village in the vicinity of Lucca, named Benabbio ... I will study all the matter [sic] 
in my next visit to Lucca, and I hope to discover the name of the painter”. 

3 On the Benabbio triptych, see most recently M.T. Filieri, in Matteo Civita- 
li 2004, 328, no. 2.16 (with bibliography). 

4 Published in Ferri 1982, 56-8. The work was completed in 1472. 

5 Massagli 2001, 206 note 59. In 1819 the work was still in Antraccoli, but the 

cimasas had probably already been removed: see below, note 6. The triptych must 

already have been sold by 1873, as Enrico Ridolfi makes no mention of it. 




1. 1. Baldassarre di Biagio and Matteo Civitali, 

Madonna and Child with Saints (Antraccoli Altarpiece). 
Greenville, S.C., Bob Jones University Museum & Gallery. 



also seems to be perfectly compatible, given the shared motif of the 
twisted columns as well as the decoration of the gables of the cimasas, 
which echoes the upper elements of the frame of the main register. 

Massimo Ferretti (1978, 1242-3) identified the polyptych in ques- 
tion, which bears the date mcccclxviiii, as the one that Michele Ri- 
dolfi described in 1819 from the church of San Michele in Antraccoli, 
near Lucca. 6 The discovery of a document, published in part by Maria 
Teresa Filieri and in its entirety by Concioni, Ferri and Ghilarducci, 
confirmed Ferretti’s hypothesis and provided important information 
about the artists who painted it. According to the contract for the 
polyptych, on 15 December 1467 the work was assigned to “Baldassar 
olim Blaxii del Firenze, Lucensis civis et Matteus olim Johannis de Ci- 
vitalie. Luce commorans, pictores”. 7 The source thus confirms the at- 

6 Lucca, Biblioteca Statale, MS 3666/4, Michele Ridolfi, Inventario esatto dei 
monumenti piu rimarcabili di Pittnra, Scultura e Medaglie esistenti nel Ducato lac- 
chese, 1819, fol. 67V: “la Vergine e quattro Santi, e nello scaffale al disotto i dodici 
Apostoli; opera di scuola fiorentina di autore incerto e che porta la data dell’anno 
1469” (‘the Virgin and four saints, and on the section below, the twelve Apostles; 
work by the Florentine school, author uncertain, and dated 1469’). 

7 Concioni-Ferri-Ghilarducci 2001, 18-23. The work was not delivered un- 
til October 1469. 
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BALDASSARRE DI BIAGIO, MATTEO CIVITALI 




tribution to Baldassarre di Biagio, but at the same time it indicates that 
the sculptor Matteo Civitali was involved in a pictorial undertaking. 
In effect, Civitali formed various partnerships with painters (e.g. with 
Michele and Vincenzo Ciampanti) in which the artists’ respective roles 
are never clear. In this case, however, the documents explicit indica- 
tion inspired critical discussion of the Antraccoli polyptych. Under- 
scoring the differences between the latter work and the Benabbio al- 
tarpiece, Massagli argued that Baldassarre’s involvement was marginal 
and that the painting should be interpreted as Matteo’s own creation. 8 
Ferretti (2005, 169-70) is of a different opinion and thinks that only 
one artist was involved. In the entries he wrote for the 2004 exhibition, 
Fahy prudently maintained the double attribution, leaving the issue of 
the artists’ respective contributions open. Linda Pisani (2005, 99-100) 
has suggested that the sculptor merely helped devise the composition 
of the Antraccoli altarpiece, considering the Madonna and Child of the 



Banca del Monte di Lucca to be the only painting attributable to Ci- 
vitali (despite the fact that it is undocumented). 

I think that the documentary evidence must be taken into account, 
particularly with regard to Civi tali’s designation as pictor. The stylistic 
discontinuity with respect to the Benabbio triptych — a coeval work 
commissioned from Baldassarre alone — seems undeniable. Further- 
more, certain details of the work evoke Matteo’s sculptural produc- 
tion: the face of the Virgin Annunciate differs from Baldassarre’s types, 
and the oval of her face, the lines of her mouth and her arched brow 
are reminiscent of works such as the Madonna and Child from the 
tomb of Pietro da Noceto (fig. 1.2) at the cathedral of San Martino in 
Lucca, datable between 1468 and 1472. For the time being, the attri- 
bution to both artists must thus be maintained for what was presum- 
ably a four-hand work, in which Civitali was probably involved chiefly 
in the draughtsmanship. 9 



8 Massagli 2001, 196. 

9 Linda Pisani (2005, 99) notes that in the 1460s and 1470s Civitali was re- 
ferred to as designator in a number of documents; see also Concioni-Ferri-Ghilar- 
ducci 2001, 17, 32, 156. 
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Giovanni Bonsi 



c. 1348-76 



[ 2 .] 

Man of Sorrows with the Virgin, St Augustine, St Catherine (?), St Michael and an Augustinian Donor 

panel; 99 x 91 cm 



PROVENANCE 

Saunders collection, London 
Osvald Siren collection, Stockholm, 1916 
Annesley Gore collection, London, c. 1920 
London art market 

Lapp Rothmann collection, Frankfurt am Main, 1931 

Charitable Trust, London 

Christie’s, London, 22 April 1994, lot no. 58 

REFERENCES 

Siren 1917, 225, 275, fig. 191 (Andrea Orcagna) 

Marie 1923-38, III (1924), 466 note 1 (school of Orcagna) 
Berenson 1931, 1039 (Jacopo di Cione?) 

Meiss 1951, 124 note 76 (circle of Jacopo di Cione) 
Offner-Steinweg 1969, 151 note 2 
(follower ofNiccolo diTommaso) 

Boskovits 1975, 320 (Giovanni Bonsi) 

La Favia 1980, 95 (Andrea Orcagna) 

Skaug 1989, 12-4 and note 10 (Giovanni Bonsi) 

Christie’s 1994, lot no. 58 (Giovanni Bonsi) 

Skaug 1994, 1 , 147, II, no. 472 (Giovanni Bonsi) 
Pasquinucci 1996, 611-2 (Giovanni Bonsi) 

Pasquinucci 2000, 21-3, 45-8, plate III (Giovanni Bonsi) 
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Mary, in the middle of the composition, is holding the body of Christ, 
which emerges from the marble sarcophagus so that the stigmata are 
visible; the cross is depicted behind him. St Augustine, in episcopal 
robes in the background on the right, is pointing to Christ. Michael 
the Archangel, his sword drawn, and a martyr (probably St Catherine) 
holding a palm branch and a book are portrayed in the foreground on 
the sides of the painting. 1 The praying donor, a member of the Augus- 
tinian Order, is depicted at the bottom on a smaller scale. Given the 
presence of St Augustine and the Augustinian monk in the position of 
honour, the panel likely came from one of the orders churches. 

The painting, which may have been cropped slightly along the sides, 
is in a modern frame that probably mimics the original shape. A wood- 
en wedge was inserted in the lower right to replace a portion of the pan- 
el, and part of the archangel’s left foot was thus repainted. A split, 
which was filled and repainted when the work was restored, crosses the 
panel vertically close to the Virgin. In any event, the painting is in very 
good condition and is quite legible. 

In terms of iconography, it presents intriguingly distinctive ele- 
ments. Christ’s arms are extended rather than crossed over his chest, as 
they were customarily depicted. This variation was especially popular 
in Florence in the mid-i4th century, and Millard Meiss studied it in re- 
lation to the renewed involvement of the observer in sacred represen- 
tations in the second half of the century. 2 It can be noted in various Or- 
cagnesque paintings; one of those most closely resembling this work, 
also on a stylistic level, is the detached fresco of the Man of Sorrows 
by Niccolo di Tommaso, now at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York. 3 In fact, the variation in Christ’s position can be understood 
as a way to show his wounds and, consequently, as a reference to his 
sacrifice. As Barbara Deimling noted, 4 it is a theme that became wide- 
spread above all in predellas, as the Eucharistic sacrifice would thus 
take place in front of the image that conceptually represented it (figu- 
ratively comparing the altar table and Christ’s tomb). In this panel, 
however, the iconography of the Imago Pietatis is even more complex, 
given Mary’s gesture as well as the presence of saints and the kneeling 
donor. The Virgin offers her son, showing his wounds. As La Favia has 
emphasized, this reflects the concept of “Maria Mediatrix ad Media- 
torem” from St Bernard’s texts 5 which was developed significantly dur- 
ing the 14th century: Christ is the mediator between men and God the 
Father in the Eucharistic sacrifice, and Mary, in turn, intercedes with 
Jesus on behalf of sinners. A similar representation is found in a panel 
from the Kress Collection, probably the central element of a predella, 
that has been attributed to Don Silvestro de’ Gherarducci: 6 although 



1 According to documentation at the archives of the Corpus of Florentine Paint- 
ing, Siren informed Offner that originally there were legible tituli with the saints’ 
names: see Pasquinucci 2000, 45 note 2. 

2 See Meiss 1951, 121-31; regarding circulation of the variant with extended 
arms, ibid., 124. 

3 The Cloisters Collection, 1925 (25.120.241); see Zeri 1971a, 34-5. 

4 Deimling 2000, 244 note 3. 

5 Cf. Sancti Bernardi Dominica infra Octavam Assumptions Beatae Virginis 
Mariae Sermo, PL 183. 429-30. 

6 Denver Art Museum, Kress Collection, K-296; see Shapley 1966, 33-4, fig. 78. 



Mary is not holding her son’s body in this work, she is pointing to him, 
presenting the donor (fig. 2.1). The presence of intermediary saints, 
rather than Mary and St John alone, is quite rare in this type of iconog- 
raphy. Meiss cites another example, a predella of the Madonna and 
CMz/byJacopo di Cione (Florence, Museo dell’Opera di Santa Croce; 
fig. 2.2), in which St Dominic and St Catherine also appear. The work 
bears the inscription “o voi tutti che passate considerate e vedete s’e do- 
lore simile al dolore mioepervoi lo portai” (‘Oh all ye that pass by, be- 
hold and see if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow, and for ye I 
bore it’). 7 We can also cite a panel by Tommaso del Mazza from a pri- 
vate collection in New York (fig. 2.3), depicting the Man of Sorrows 
(in this case with his arms crossed), the symbols of the Passion and, 
kneeling along the sides, the Virgin and St Catherine; the chalice with 
the host depicted in the middle in the foreground offers an interesting 
liturgical reference. 8 The same concept, tied to the dual mediation of 
the suffering Son and the Virgin, is clearly expressed in a painting also 
by Tommaso del Mazza, the Intercession of Christ and the Virgin at the 
Metropolitan Museum (The Cloisters Collection). In this work, Jesus 
shows the stigmata to God the Father and, according to the inscrip- 
tion, says: “Padre mio sieno salvi chostoro pe’ quali tu | volesti ch’io 
patissi passione” (‘My Father, let those be saved for whom you wished 
me to suffer the Passion’); the inscription next to the Virgin, who is 
showing her breast and has turned to her son, reads, “Dolciximo fi- 
gliuolo pe-llac|te ch’io ti die abbi mi(sericordi)a di chostoro” (‘Dearest 
Son, because of the milk that I gave you, have mercy on them’). 9 

Osvald Siren purchased the painting for his collection and pub- 
lished it with an attribution to Andrea Orcagna, dating it to the 1350s. 
In 1931 Berenson tentatively ascribed it to Jacopo di Cione, an attri- 
bution taken up by Meiss in 1951 and La Favia in 1980, but in 1969 
Offner deemed the painting to be the work of a follower of Niccolo di 
Tommaso. Miklos Boskovits (1975) can be credited with ascribing it to 
Giovanni Bonsi, an attribution accepted by later literature. 

The artist’s activity was reconstructed — based on his only signed 
work, now at the Pinacoteca Vaticana and dated 1371 10 — by Offner, 
Zeri, Boskovits and, most recently, Pasquinucci." The painter was a 
registered member of the Arte dei Medici e Speziali (Guild of Physi- 
cians and Apothecaries) as of the period 1348-53, but must have been 
active as a painter as early as the 1340s. 12 By the 1360s he had become 
well known on the Florentine art scene, given that, alongside Andrea 
Orcagna, Andrea Buonaiuti and Niccolo di Tommaso, in 1366-7 he 
served as one of the experts appointed to advise the operai supervising 
building work on the cathedral of Santa Maria del Fiore. 13 



7 Meiss 1951, 121-2 note 67. The work was attributed by Boskovits (1975, 324). 

8 See Deimling 2000, 185-6, plate XXVII. 

9 The Cloisters Collection, no. 53.37 (with an attribution to Lorenzo Mona- 
co); see Deimling 2000, 352-63, plate LXVII, as the work of Tommaso del Maz- 
za and, dubitably, Niccolo Gerini. 

10 Inv. no. 40009; see Pasquinucci 2000, 85-91, plate XIII. 

11 See ibid., 15-29 (‘Giovanni Bonsi and His Paintings’). 

12 Haines 1989, 182 note 32. 

13 See Pasquinucci 2000, 15. 




GIOVANNI BONSI 




2.1. Don Silvestro de’ Gherarducci, The Eucharistic Ecce Homo. 
Denver, Colo., Denver Art Museum. 




2.2. Jacopo di Cione, Man of Sorrows with St Dominic, the Virgin, 
Mary Magdalene and St Catherine of Alexandria. 

Florence, Museo dell’Opera di Santa Croce. 



This work likely dates to the first half of the 1360s and around the 
time of the Christ Crucified at the Petit Palais in Avignon 14 and the Ma- 
donna and Child with Angels and Saints, formerly at the New York His- 
torical Society and now part of a private collection in Florence. 15 These 
paintings all show the organization of space — with a fondness for sym- 
metrical compositions — that is typical of Bonsi’s works, and the great 
care he took in preparing the gold ground and executing the punching 
work is evident. As Skaug has noted, the decoration of the haloes in 
the Man of Sorrows links this work to the Vatican polyp tych. 16 The fig- 
ures’ hieratic appearance had led Siren to attribute it to Orcagna, par- 
ticularly due to similarities with the Strozzi altarpiece of 1357. Indeed, 
it is clear that this prestigious work served as a model, and the dating 
proposed by the scholar — the early 1360s — seems to be correct. At the 
same time, Offner’s reference to Niccolo di Tommaso is justified by the 
work’s proximity to the production ascribable to the circle of Nardo di 
Cione, such as the aforesaid Man of Sorrows at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. The immobility of the composition — its intentionally archaiz- 
ing fixity setting it apart from the painter’s oeuvre — should probably 
be viewed in relation to the liturgical significance of its iconography. 




2.3. Tommaso del Mazza, Man of Sorrows. New York, private collection. 



14 Ibid., 64-7, plate IX. 

15 Ibid., 49-51, plate IV. 

16 Skaug 1989, 13-4 note 10. 
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Francesco Botticini 



1446-97 



B-] 



Madonna and Child Rescuing the Shipwrecked 

panel; 48.5 x 32 cm (55 x 30 cm including the frame) 



PROVENANCE 

Carlo De Carlo collection, Florence 

Finarte— Semenzato, Florence, 19 December 2002, lot no. 22 

REFERENCES 

Finarte— Semenzato 2002b, lot no. 22 (Florentine painter from 
the late 15th century, circle of the Master of the Fiesole Epiphany 
and the Master of Marradi) 
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b-1 



The Virgin, holding the blessing Child in her arms, is surrounded by 
golden rays and stands on a rudderless ship that has lost its mast and 
is taking on water. Six people — men and women — converge around 
her in prayer; away from the group a soldier in armour and a woman 
with flowing hair, dressed in a blue gown, are kneeling at the bow and 
stern. Mary is reaching out to a man in a dark robe and red mantle, 
helping him climb onto the vessel. Fish swim in the sea and, amidst 
the waves, there are thirteen people, including a clergyman, nearly all 
of whom are praying. Two of them are naked: a woman in the fore- 
ground on the left and a man who is gripping the boat with his left 
hand. Near the mouth of each praying figure there is a gilded motif, 
which may represent three rays directed towards the figures themselves, 
but could also be an arrow from each one to the Madonna and Child. 

The subject of this panel is difficult to interpret. The catalogue for 
the auction of the De Carlo collection cited it as “Allegoria dell’inter- 
cessione della Vergine Refugium Peccatorum” (‘Allegory of the Inter- 
cession of the Virgin Refugium Peccatorum’), 1 in which case the ves- 
sel would represent the ship of salvation and the figures at sea sinners 
or souls in Purgatory. Nevertheless, certain details make it difficult to 
accept this theory. First of all, the painter has clearly depicted water 
entering the ship, which thus seems to be sinking and can offer no safe 
haven; secondly, the vessel is clearly rudderless (its tholes are quite ev- 
ident). Given the lack of any reference to a specific religious text, the 
allegorical interpretation thus seems weak. The only case I know of a 
15th-century allegory with a boat as a place of refuge for the souls is a 
miniature by Mariano del Buono depicting the ship of the Church 
with the Crucifix as its mast. The illustration is in MS M.799 ( Brevia - 
rium Augustinianum, or Piccolomini Breviary) at the Pierpont Mor- 
gan Library in New York, 2 but in this case no one is overboard, the ship 
is not sinking and it has a rudder. The work may instead be a votive of 
fering and the shipwreck it portrays real rather than symbolic. This in- 
terpretation would also explain the significance of the detailed repre- 
sentation of the fish, some of which seem to be attacking the figures in 
the water, as if to underscore — ex post facto — deliverance from real and 
impending danger. Votive offerings became popular in the 15th centu- 
ry, but there are few ancient portrayals of this kind. The panel that is 
now at the museum of the abbey of Montevergine may be a parallel, al- 
though it is distant both geographically and chronologically. The vo- 
tive offering of Margaret of Savoy, it was made in 1433 in gratitude af- 
ter she was saved from a shipwreck while on her way to marry Louis III 
of Naples. 3 The two panels share several details, such as the figures bob- 
bing in the waves, the ship taking on water and the Virgin extending 
her hand to the queen. 

The Pittas panel is in excellent condition; above the head of the 
woman at the stern, a knot in the wood has lifted the paint, and there 
are minor lacunae around the edges. The frame is original. 

1 Finarte— Semenzato 2002b, lot no. 22. In reality, the title Refugium Peccato- 
rum used in reference to the Virgin became widespread during a later period in re- 
lation to the Lauretan litanies. 

2 See A. Garzelli, in Miniatura fiorentina 1985, 1 , 211, II, fig. 744. 

3 See Bologna 1988. 

4 See Fahy 1967, 133-4; Fahy 1976, 184. 




3.1. Francesco Botticini, Madonna and Child Enthroned with St Jerome, 
St Francis, St Anthony of Padua and St Louis ofToidouse. 

Prato, Museo Civico. 



It appears to be a Florentine work from the second half of the 15th 
century. No name was advanced in the auction catalogue, but two an- 
onymous painters, the Master of Marradi and the Master of the Fieso- 
le Epiphany, were cited as terms of reference. 4 However, the quality of 
this panel, which diverges from both painters’ essentially repetitive 
repertory, and its stylistic elements do not seem to reflect this milieu. 
Miklos Boskovits’s suggestion that it is the work of Mariano del Buo- 
no is intriguing. 5 The painting unquestionably shows parallels with il- 
luminated works in its definition of small figures, and stylistic similar- 
ities can also be noted with respect to the illustrations in MS 68 from 
the Bargello. 6 Nevertheless, it would be a unique example, as there are 
no other documented paintings on wood by Mariano. Everett Fahy 7 
instead ascribed it to Francesco Botticini, an attribution with which I 
agree. Various elements link this work to the painter’s production: the 
figure of the Virgin resembles that of the Madonna Enthroned with St 

5 As reported to me by the work’s current owner. 

6 See Miniatura fiorentina 1985, II, fig. 720: the figure of the Virgin Annun- 
ciate resembles that of the Madonna in this panel. 

7 Personal communication to the work’s current owner and to me. 
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3.2-3. Francesco Botticini, Cepheus and Cassiopeia. 

Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, MS Plut. 40.53, fol. 44r, details. 



Jerome, St Francis, St Anthony of Padua and St Louis of Toulouse at the 
Museo Civico in Prato (fig. 3.1), considered by Lisa Venturini to be a 
late work dating to the 1490s. 8 However, there are even closer parallels 
with previous paintings, such as the Palmieri Assumption of the Virgin , 9 
the. Madonna and Child with St Sebastian, St Bartholomew, St James and 
St Anthony Abbot at the church of Sant’ Andrea in San Donnino, near 
Campi Bisenzio (formerly Sant’ Andrea at Brozzi), 10 and the Madon- 
na and Child with St Francis, St John the Baptist, St John the Evangelist 
and St Dominic at the church of San Bartolomeo in Galliano, near Bar- 
berino di Mugello. 11 The closest comparisons nevertheless emerge in 
Botticini’s work as an illuminator, as the figures’ child-like expressions 
and a taste for anecdote are typical of his codex illustrations. These el- 
ements can be noted in MS Plut. 40.53 at the Biblioteca Medicea Lau- 
renziana, decorated for Matteo Palmieri in 1473-5. I n particular, the 
figures of Cepheus and Cassiopeia on fol. 44r (figs. 3.2-3) resemble 
some of the shipwrecked men and women in the Pittas panel. 12 




The moulding of the frame, a sort of Lesbian cyma, also evokes Bot- 
ticini, as it is identical to the type around the panels of the predella of 
the Tabernacle oj the Sacrament atEmpoli’s Collegiata, painted between 
1484 and 1490. In this case, there is documentation that the artist per- 
sonally carved the wooden support. 13 These elements thus point to the 
same hand and allow us to date this work between the late 1470s and 
early 1480s. 



8 Venturini 1994, 83, 129, no. 85, fig. 126. 

9 London, National Gallery, no. 1126, 228.5 x 377 cm; Venturini 1994, 112-3, 
no. 35, figs. 39-45. It was executed for the Palmieri Chapel in San Pier Maggiore, 
commissioned by Matteo Palmieri, and is datable around 1474-6. 

10 Ibid., 115, no. 40, fig. 68, datable no later than 1480. 

11 Ibid., 119, no. 55, from the church of Santo Stefano in Rezzano, also near 
Barberino. According to the scholar, it should be dated in the early 1380s. 

12 Ibid., 114, no. 38, figs. 50-66. Finished in 1473, the manuscript contains Pal- 
mieri’s Cilia di vita with a Latin commentary by Leonardo Dati (d. 1472): the au- 
thor had it copied and illuminated so that Dati’s commentary could be included 
along with his own work. When Palmieri died, the codex was placed on his chest 
during the funeral service held on 15 April 1475 in the church of San Pier Maggiore. 



According to Lisa Venturini, some of the illuminations are the work of the young 
Gherardo di Giovanni. 

13 In the deed of 28 March 1484 Botticini undertook “ad pingendum, intaglian- 
dum, deaurandum et ornandum coloribus, picturis, figuris et sculptionibus et ali- 
is ornamentis . . . unam tabulam cum pluribus figuris cum uno pulcro et ornato sa- 
crario seu tabernaculo” (quoted ibid., 124). 
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A Miracle of St Andrew 

panel; 42.5 x 29.7 cm 
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Nearly half of the scene has been cut on the right side. On the left, St 
Andrew is standing on a wooden pulpit and is blessing those before 
him, gazing towards the part of the composition that has been lost. 
The crowd observing the scene is divided into three groups. There are 
numerous men to the saint’s left, between the pulpit and a tumble- 
down brick wall; most of them are looking towards him, while a few 
are turned in the opposite direction. Another group of men is seated 
on plain wooden benches to the right of the pulpit. To the front are 
women kneeling or sitting on the ground: some of them are also look- 
ing towards the lost right-hand section of the painting. 

In terms of iconography, the subject of this panel can be identified 
with an episode from the life of St Andrew. According to the Legenda 
aurea, or Golden Legend, when the Apostle went to the city of Nicaea 
to preach the Gospel, he discovered that seven demons were killing 
people along the road outside the city gate. Therefore, the saint had 
the demons appear in the form of dogs before the entire populace, or- 
dering them to leave the city and go where they could no longer harm 
anyone. 1 The missing part of the panel must thus have depicted the 
demons transformed into dogs and driven from Nicaea. The subject 
was correctly but dubitatively identified by Roberto Longhi, although 
the scholar suggested that the haloed (“nimbata”) woman on the right 
might be Maximilla, the converted wife of the governor of Nicaea. 2 In 
reality, this hypothesis is countered by the fact that the figure in ques- 
tion does not have a halo but a headdress, painted in gold (the same 
colour used for her bodice), as can also be noted on other women in 
the crowd. Secondly, the conversion of Maximilla, the wife of Aegeas, 
governor of Achaea, is from a subsequent episode of the legend of the 
saint, and it took place in Patras. 3 

The overall state of preservation of the panel, which — as already not- 
ed — is missing a large section on the right and was probably cropped 
on the other side as well, is fairly good. Some of the paint has lifted 
along the upper edge; the panel has cracked at the midpoint on the left 
and there are several lacunae; the paint appears to be worn in several 
areas. Nevertheless, the work is quite legible. 

The panel may be one of the paintings from the collection of Hen- 
ry Labouchere, ist and last Baron Taunton, at Stoke Park, near Wind- 



1 Jacobus de Voragine, Legenda aurea , ed. Maggioni 1998, 1 , 28: “Cum autem 
esset apostolus in civitate Nicea, dixerunt ei cives quod extra civitatem secus viam 
septem demones erant qui pretereuntes homines occidebant. Quibus ad iussum 
apostoli ante populum in specie canum venientibus precepit ut illuc irent ubi nul- 
li hominum nocere possent. Qui statim evanuerunt. Illi autem hoc viso fidem 
Christi receperunt. Et cum venisset ad portam alterius civitatis, ecce quidam iuve- 
nis mortuus ferebatur. Querente apostolo quid ei accidisset, dictum est ei quod 
septem canes venerunt et eum in cubiculo necaverunt. Et lacrimans apostolus ait: 
‘Scio domine quod fuerunt demones quos a Nicea urbe repuli’. Dixitque patri: 
‘Quid dabis mihi si suscitavero filium tuum?’ Cui ille: ‘Nihil carius eo possideo, 
ipsum igitur tibi dabo’. Et facta oratione surrexit et apostolo adhesit”. 

2 Longhi 1942, 35. 

3 Jacobus de Voragine, Legenda aurea, ed. Maggioni 1998, 1 , 28-32. 

4 Its identification is unsure. Among the works mentioned by Waagen (1854, 

II, 417) in his description of the Labouchere collection, however, it is the only one 

that could correspond to this panel: “Italian School, Fiesole - A Sermon on the 

Mount. This [sic] hung too high for me to venture an opinion”. 



sor, where it was probably viewed by Gustav Friedrich Waagen in the 
summer of 1850. 4 It must later have been passed on to his heirs, specifi- 
cally his daughter Mary Dorothy, the wife of Edward J. Stanley. Upon 
her death in 1920, her son Edmund A. V. Stanley sold the work at Sothe- 
by’s (sale of 14 July, lot no. 43), along with the rest of Lord Taunton’s 
collection in his possession. 5 

Nevertheless, the work’s critical fortunes commence with Longhi’s 
report (1928—9) — he had seen it in the Hadeln collection in 1927. 6 In 
his essay on the Lombard precedents of Caravaggesque painting, while 
discussing the “Master of the Louvre Annunciation” the scholar at- 
tempted to associate a body of works with the name-piece, a work by 
an exceptionally talented artist — in comparison, Brea was ‘little less 
than an idiot’ (“poco meno che un idiota”) 7 — and a benchmark for un- 
derstanding artistic development in north-western Italy in the second 
half of the 15th century. Among the works grouped together on this oc- 
casion he cited several small panels from the Franchetti collection at 
the Ca’ d’Oro (figures of saints and th t Martyrdom of St Philip the Apos- 
tle) and the Contini collection ( Sermon of St Philip), all of which part 
of the same altarpiece: “alcune tavolette della collezione Franchetti al- 
ia Ca’ d’Oro (figure di Santi e Martirio di San Filippo Apostolo) e della 
collezione Contini ( Predica di San Filippo)-, tutte parti di uno stesso 
altare”. These panels were in fact the Doctors of the Church and the Cru- 
cifixion ofiSt Andrew (figs. 4. 1.5-9), still at Ca d’Oro, 8 and the paint- 
ing discussed here. In his 1928-9 essay, Longhi pledged to re-examine 
the artist soon in a specific study, but his book Carlo Braccesco , 9 a mile- 
stone in the study of northern Italian Renaissance art, was not pub- 
lished until 1942. In this work, the anonymous master was identified 
as the Carlo da Milano who had signed the Montegrazie polyptych 
at Porto Maurizio in 1478. The Miracle at the Tomb ofiSt Andrew (fig. 
4.1.10) 10 was added to the group of panels that had already been assem- 
bled in 1929, thus permitting the confident identification of the saint 
portrayed on the dispersed predella. 11 Discussing the painting exam- 
ined here, in his essay Longhi stated that it had become part of the 
Kress Collection in New York: this indication, which was taken up by 
all later studies, was refuted in the 2001 sale catalogue, which stated 
that the work had instead become part of the collection of Olga Gug- 



5 Nicolson (1946, 259) notes that the panel is from the Labouchere bequest 
and was sold as a work of the “Umbro-Florentine School”. 

6 Longhi 1942, 34. 

7 Longhi 1928-9, 106, 141 note 20. 

8 The Crucifixion measures 42 x 68 cm, the Doctors of the Church, which have 
now been united, 44 x 70 cm. 

9 Longhi 1942: the volume, published by the Lombard Section of the Istitu- 
to Nazionale di Studi sul Rinascimento, is based on Roberto Longhi’s speech at 
the Societa del Giardino of Milan on 16 May 1942, on the institute’s request. 

10 The Manna ofiSt Andrew, now at the Musee du Petit Palais in Avignon (42 x 
51 cm); see Laclotte-Moench 2005, 84-5, no. 57 (with bibliography): according to 
Gregory of Tours (cited in the Legenda aurea), the saint’s tomb — first at Patras and 
later in Amalfi, following the translation of his body in 1216 — secreted a miraculous 
and salutary substance. A triptych with St Andrew in the central section and two 
bishop saints in the side panels is depicted above the altar behind the saint’s tomb. 

11 In reality, Longhi (1942, 35) continued to maintain the alternative identifi- 
cation with the stories of St Philip: “O e San Filippo che dal pulpito esorcizza il 
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4.1. Triptych of St Andrew (reconstruction). 

Main register: [1] St Andrew with Musician Angels (formerly Aberconway collection) between [2—3] St Peter and St Paid (formerly Milan, Giulio Riva collection). 
Predella: [4] A Miracle of St Andrew (Pittas collection); [5-8] Doctors of the Church and [9] Crucifixion of St Andrew (Venice, Franchetti Gallery at Ca’ d’Oro); 
[10] Miracle at the Tomb of St Andrew (Avignon, Musee du Petit Palais). 



genheim, who then donated it to the Denver Art Museum (where it 
was unquestionably located in 1971). 12 

In his 1946 review of Longhi’s book, following Waterhouse s sugges- 
tion Nicolson published a plate illustrating St Andrew with Musician 
Angels (125 x 60 cm; fig. 4.1.1), which — correctly recognized as the cen- 
tral element of the triptych of St Andrew — supplemented Longhi’s 
reconstruction. 13 Federico Zeri then identified the wings of the trip- 
tych and published them in 1955: they are two panels of the same size 



(no x 50 cm), depicting St Peter and St Paul (figs. 4.1. 2-3), from a pri- 
vate collection in La Spezia, 14 and around 1958 they entered the collec- 
tion of Giulio Riva in Milan. 15 The reconstruction of the triptych of St 
Andrew — virtually complete, at least with respect to its main compo- 
nents — was presented during the exhibition entitled Dai Visconti agli 
Sforza, staged in Milan in 1958. Most of the works identified by art his- 
torians were assembled for the occasion and the central panel, St An- 
drew with Musician Angels, rediscovered in the collection ofLord Aber- 



pestilenziale dragone di Jerapoli ...” (‘Either it is St Philip who, from the pulpit, 
exorcises the pestilential dragon of Hierapolis or ...’). 

12 Indeed, Braccesco’s panel is not listed in the catalogue of the Kress donation 
to the Denver Art Museum (Suida 1954; see Fredericksen-Zeri 1972, 577, where, 
regarding the Denver Art Museum, it is specifically stated that “the 1954 Catalogue 
includes all of the Kress paintings”) . Olga Guggenheim created the Simon Guggen- 
heim Memorial Collection in 1952, proceeding with a series of donations to the 
Denver Art Museum until 1970. 



13 Nicolson 1946, 259. At the time, the scholar raised doubts as to whether the 
Master of the Louvre Annunciation and the author of the Montegrazie polyptych, 
defined a “relatively feeble work”, were one and the same. 

14 Zeri (1955, 74) reported that the back of the panel with St Peter bore a label 
testifying that the work came from a collection in La Spezia. 

15 Facchinetti 2008, lxxxi. 
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conway, was brought in during the final weeks of the exhibition. 16 The 
Miracle of St Andrew was instead considered lost. In the years that fol- 
lowed, art historians began to question Longhi’s identification of the 
Master of the Louvre Annunciation as Carlo Braccesco. In an essay 
published as part of a volume of studies in honour of Mario Salmi, 
Arslan (1962) decisively favoured distinguishing between Carlo Bracce- 
sco, a mediocre painter and the author of the Montegrazie polyptych, 
a work reputed to be of rather low quality, and the anonymous master 
— considered an artist of a far different calibre — to whom all the oth- 
er works grouped starting with Longhi’s comments should be as- 
cribed. 17 In his overview Zeri listed the work, which was at the Denver 
Art Museum at the time, under the Master of the Louvre Annuncia- 
tion. 18 In recent years most experts have accepted Braccesco as the au- 
thor of these works, though there are several important exceptions. 19 

The most significant recent contributions have attempted to com- 
plete the reconstruction of the triptych and identify its original loca- 
tion. In 1987 — and entirely independently — both Piero Donati and 
Miklos Boskovits suggested that the work is linked with a document 
for a commission awarded to Braccesco in 1495. The deed, published 
by Federico Alizeri (1870-80, II, 140-2 note 1), attests that the balance 
of 45 lire, against a total sum of 100 gold ducats, had been paid to “Ca- 
rolus de Mediolano” to paint a “Maesta” commissioned by the “Comu- 
nitas hominum” of Levanto for the church of Sant’ Andrea. 20 Art his- 
torians, starting with Gian Vittorio Castelnovi (1951), had long viewed 
this document in relation to two canvases from the same church in 
Levanto (now at the Museo Diocesano in La Spezia) depicting St Eras- 
mus, St Jerome, St Pantaleon and another bishop saint. 21 Both Bos- 
kovits and Donati noted that the sum seems exorbitant for a work on 
canvas 22 and that it may instead have been for the triptych of St An- 
drew. Furthermore, Boskovits felt that, given the steep fee and the dif- 
ference in height between the wings and the central panel, the com- 
mission may have involved a polyptych with two orders as well as the 
predella, and — albeit with reservations — he identified a Madonna and 
Child formerly at the Nicholas Roerich Museum in New York as the 
cimasa. 23 The idea that the ensemble was much larger is unquestion- 
ably intriguing, but it remains in the realm of hypothesis. Moreover, I 



1 6 The Saints Peter and Paul from the Riva collection, the Four Doctors of the 
Church and the Crucifixion of St Andrew from Ca’ d’Oro, and the Manna of St An- 
drew, at the Musee de Cluny in Paris at the time, were shown at the exhibition: see 
F. Mazzini, in Arte lombarda 1958, 118-20. Regarding the addition of St Andrew 
with Angels, see id., in Arte lombarda 1959, 75. The work was part of the Abercon- 
way collection in i960, when it was displayed at the Italian Art and Britain exhi- 
bition in London (124, no. 334). 

17 Anna Maria Brizio (1958, 359) had already sustained a similar viewpoint. 

18 Fredericksen-Zeri 1972, 131, 369, 578. 

19 I am referring in particular to contributions by Mauro Natale (in Nicolo Cor- 
so 1986; Natale 1987), who tended to maintain the distinction proposed earlier by 
Arslan, discussed ahead. A similar position was also underscored by Luisa Cogliati 
Arano (1971, 602). 

20 The term “Maesta” was generally used to refer to a polyptych, regardless of 
its iconography. 

21 See most recently Galli 2003, 234, no. 68. 

22 Boskovits 1987, 372-3; Donati 1987, 20. 



do not think it is necessary to justify the sum that was paid, nor the 
height difference between the wings and the central panel. As already 
suggested by Zeri, 24 whose theory was taken up by Donati, 25 the basis 
for reconstructing the triptych should instead be the portrayal of the 
altarpiece in the scene of the Manna of St Andrew. Whether the panels 
with the saints from the Ca’ d’Oro constituted a decoration for the pil- 
lars or, as seems more plausible, they were set between the scenes of 
the predella has yet to be determined. 26 Donati suggested that the Le- 
vanto canvases were part of a curtain destined to conceal the precious 
triptych on weekdays. 27 This theory was questioned by Aldo Galli 
(2003), who observed that there is no iconographic link between the 
two works. The possibility that there was a central element depicting 
St Andrew must be rejected as, due to the presence of the moulding of 
a throne on the canvas with St Pantaleon and the pose of the saints, the 
central element must have been a Maesta. Galli also suggested that, 
given the lack of a sure connection between the triptych of St Andrew 
and the document of 1495 (the title of the church does not seem to 
be decisive), the work may originally have been located in another part 
of Liguria, closer to Savona and the Ponente, based on a possible her- 
aldic reference of the oak tree to which the saint is tied in the crucifix- 
ion scene. 28 An alternative documentary reference, albeit one that is 
chronologically close, was suggested in Laclotte-Moench 2005 (84-5): 
in 1496 Braccesco lived near the orti, or gardens, of Sant’Andrea in Ge- 
noa, renting from the painter Bartolomeo da Pavia, 29 and this dwelling 
was near the Benedictine convent of Sant’Andrea della Porta. 30 The 
portrayal, on a smaller scale, of four kneeling female donors in the pan- 
el portraying the Manna of St Andrew may be a clue that the work was 
commissioned by the nuns of this convent. Nevertheless, the docu- 
mentary evidence is weak. 31 

Any evaluation of the Pittas panel and the ensemble to which it per- 
tained cannot overlook a more general assessment of the critical prob- 
lem associated with the figure of Braccesco himself. Doubts about 
Longhi’s identification of the artist as the “Master of the Louvre An- 
nunciation” arose during a period of methodological conflict imme- 
diately following the 1958 exhibition, when the scholar’s reassessment 
of 15th-century Lombard- Ligurian painting — revolutionary in some 



23 Boskovits 1987, 373, 385 fig. 47, 386 note 82. The panel (71.5 x 66 cm) was 
formerly in the Giustiniani collection in Rome. It was part of the sale of the Ni- 
cholas Roerich Museum at the American Art Association in New York on 27 May 
1930, lot no. 44. 

24 Zeri 1955, 74. 

25 Donati 1987; photographic reconstruction ibid., 23, fig. 6. 

26 This is the hypothesis put forward by Donati. The position on the pillars is 
instead cited in Laclotte-Moench 2005, 231 (with photographic reconstruction). 

27 Donati 1987, 23-6; see also Algeri 1991, 164. 

28 Galli 2003, 223 note 17. 

29 Alizeri 1870-90, II, 155-6, note 1. 

30 The church and convent of Sant’Andrea were demolished in 1904. All that 
remains is the cloister, which was disassembled and reconstructed at Porta Soprana 
in 1922: see Dagnino 1990. 

31 Also because the term “orti di Sant’Andrea” referred to a whole contrada of 
the city (the name was given to the entire slope of Colie di Sant’Andrea, which ex- 
tended to the sea), although most of it was owned by the convent: see ibid., 25, 27. 
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ways — was ill-received by many. More recently, Mauro Natale insisted 
on the alleged qualitative divergence between the Montegrazie polyp- 
tych and the group of works tied to the Parisian triptych. 32 Neverthe- 
less, Longhi’s observation on Braccesco’s stylistic development between 
1478, the year to which the former is dated, and the final years of the 
century, the period of his later works, 33 seems quite relevant, also in the 
light of other attributions which would fill the chronological gap that 
seemed to detract from Longhi’s reconstruction. Indeed, to the unbi- 
ased observer the Montegrazie polyptych seems neither mediocre nor 
weak in quality: we can unquestionably embrace the position taken by 
Castelnovi since 1967 34 and recently repeated by Galli, 35 who considered 
the author of this work to be an artist equally ‘capable of uncouth lan- 
guage and wielding subtleties, of cutting corners and fine workman- 
ship’ (“capace di parlar grosso e a schermar di sottigliezze, a tirar via e a 
lavorar di fino”), in perfect mental harmony with the painter’s later 
development. In my opinion, the question that is still open above all 
involves the chronological succession of the works. I think that the 
link between the triptych of St Andrew and the payment made in 1495 
should be considered likely but not certain, whereas the possibility that 
it was for the Levanto canvases can be rejected. Therefore, the bench- 
marks in this chronology are 1478 for the Montegrazie polyptych, 1484 
for the Borzone polyptych 36 and, possibly, the terminus ante quem of 
1495-6 for the Louvr t Annunciation. The latter indication goes back 
to a work published by Paola Ceschi Lavagetto in 1979, 37 taken up by 
Natale when the exhibition on Niccolo Corso was staged: 38 an anti- 
phonary from the monastery of San Giovanni Evangelista in Parma, 
decorated by Michele da Genova and datable around the mid-i490s, 39 
contains a scene of the Annunciation that, from a compositional stand- 
point, powerfully evokes the one in the Louvre triptych. Though it is 
possible that both works were inspired by the same source, as Boskovits 
has suggested, the two seem closely related and should be quite near 
to each other in date. The first work attributable to Braccesco is prob- 
ably the Vision of St Dominic 40 (Genoa, convent of Santa Maria di Ca- 
stello): considered a work of the 1480s by Castelnovi and Natale, it was 
rightly dated to the preceding decade by Boskovits, and thus before the 
Montegrazie polyptych. 41 It is hard to establish the order of execution 



The presence of female donors should nevertheless be explained: it is effectively a 
detail that does not tally well with the commission for the community of Levanto 
presumed by the reference to the 1495 document. In any event, it is unlikely that 
the portrayed women could be Benedictine nuns, given their robes and veils. 

32 M. Natale, in Nicolo Corso 1986, 128-36; Natale 1987, 22-4. 

33 Longhi 1942, 56-9. 

34 Castelnovi 1967, 25. 

35 Galli 2003, 223 note 17: the Montegrazie polyptych ‘is instead marvellous 
in its imagination and the density of its painting and inventions’ (“e invece stu- 
pendo per fantasia e densita di pittura e invenzioni”). 

36 Attributed by Boskovits (1982, 78). Natale (in Nicolo Corso 1986, 139) accept- 
ed this attribution only in part, attempting to make a distinction between the cen- 
tral panel and the side elements, which he ascribed to the anonymous “Maestro di 
San Lorenzo a Cogorno”. Galli (2003, 223 note 17) rejects the attribution, acknowl- 
edging only the influence of Braccesco’s style. 

37 Ceschi Lavagetto 1979, 226. 

38 M. Natale, in Nicolo Corso 1986, 133. 



of his subsequent production, also because the Louvre triptych, the 
Levanto canvases and the triptych of St Andrew present such close sty- 
listic affinities that they seem to have been painted over a short period 
of time. Based on Paola Ceschi Lavagetto’s observation, we can posit 
that the Annunciation was painted first, shortly after 1490, followed 
by the Levanto Saints , as rightly suggested by Galli, and then the trip- 
tych: datable to the mid-i490s, the latter may represent Braccesco’s lat- 
est known work. I do not think that this sequence shows a stylistic re- 
gression on the artist’s part. Indeed, in the Pittas panel as well the qual- 
ity level is extremely high in the Lombard naturalism of the setting, 
reminiscent of Foppa — even in ‘that simple carpentry of the pulpit and 
benches’ (“quella semplice carpenteria di pulpito e banchette”) — , in 
the ‘slate shadows’ (“ombre ardesia”), in the ‘molten softness’ of the 
women’s loose hair (“Pero che fusa dolcezza nei capelli sciolti!”): wo- 
men who, in turn, show ‘the angular profiles of sanctimonious fasters, 
with quasi-harelips cleft by mystical ardour and eyelashes that leap like 
the legs of a fly’ (“stessa la gente, soprattutto queste donne in profili can- 
teruti di pinzochere digiunatrici, labbra quasi leporine spaccate dall’ar- 
dore mistico, ciglia che saltellano come zampe di mosca”). 42 



39 Antiphonary Q no. 6, fol. ir. 

40 First published by Castelnovi (1951, 163-72), shown at the exhibition on Nic- 
colo Corso (M. Natale, in Nicolo Corso 1986, 124-8, no. 12; Ferdinando Bologna 
(1957, 10) reported that Longhi did not accept the attribution of the fresco to Car- 
lo Braccesco. 

41 Boskovits 1982, 78. 

42 The quotations are from Longhi 1942, 15, 35-6. 
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In this half-figure portrayal, St John the Baptist, wearing a garment 
made of skins and a blue mantle, is turned slightly to his left. He is 
holding a scroll bearing the inscription ecce agnivs [ sic\ dei . 1 The 
lancet arch, springing from corbels, and the punch-decorated span- 
drels are original. 

The panel is in fairly good condition. There are several horizontal 
cracks that are especially evident along the saint’s chest, and the picto- 
rial surface is abraded, above all around the face. The gold ground is 
worn on the left, revealing the red preparatory surface. 

In 1917 Berenson 2 grouped a series of paintings under the fictitious 
name of “Ugolino Lorenzetti”, invented to indicate that the artists 
style shows elements derived from both Ugolino di Nerio and Pietro 
Lorenzetti. DeWald 3 subsequently suggested that a second figure be 
distinguished within this oeuvre, calling him the “Master of the Ovi- 
le Madonna”, the artist who executed later works that were closer to 
Lorenzetti in style. In 1936 Millard Meiss 4 finally reunited the group of 
works and expanded it, suggesting that “Ugolino Lorenzetti” was the 
author of biccherna no. 28, i.e. Bartolomeo Bulgarini. Scholars subse- 
quently espoused Meiss’s proposal, albeit with a few significant excep- 
tions. 5 Bulgarini, known thanks to extensive documentary evidence, is 
cited in Vasari’s Lives as “Bolghini” in the first edition and as “Bologhi- 
ni” in the second, and is identified as Lorenzetti’s pupil and the author 
of the polyptych in the Chapel of San Silvestro at Santa Croce in Flo- 
rence. 6 He was quite successful in Siena, as demonstrated by the pres- 
tigious commission of the panel for the altar dedicated to St Victor in 
the cathedral, part of which has now been identified with the Nativity 
at the Fogg Museum. 7 

In 1931 Meiss 8 listed St John the Baptist among the works of “Ugoli- 
no Lorenzetti” and, while questioning that it was the work of a bot- 
tega , he drew parallels with St Bartholomew and St John from the San 
Cerbone polyptych. 9 Berenson confirmed the attribution in 1936. 10 In 
her Ph.D. dissertation on the artist, Judith Steinhoff 1 cited the panel 
among the painter’s relatively youthful works, dating it around 1345-8. 
She noted stylistic parallels with the triptych depicting St Peter in Ca- 
thedra in the central panel, and St Paul and St John the Evangelist in 
the wings, now at the Pinacoteca Nazionale in Siena (figs. 5.1. 1-3) but 



1 The same error occurs in the polyptych from the Berenson collection: see 
Steinhoff 1989, 358-61, no. 7. 

2 Berenson 1917-8. 

3 DeWald 1923, 45-54. 

4 In an earlier essay (1931) the scholar reconstructed the artist’s oeuvre, adding 
new works, and in 1936 he posited that the artist was Bulgarini. 

5 For example, Torriti 1990; Carli 1981. 

6 Vasari 1550, ed. Bettarini-Barocchi 1966-87, II, 147: “Lascio [Pietro Loren- 
zetti] suo discepolo Bartolomeo Bolghini sanese” (' [Pietro Lorenzetti] left his pupil 
Bartolomeo Bolghini, Sienese’); Vasari 1568, ibid.; in his edition, Gaetano Milane- 
si corrected the name to Bolgarini (1878-85, 1 , 477-8). 

7 See Os 1984-90, 1 , 85-9. For the biography and critical history of Bulgarini, 
see the important summary by Francesco Mori in Duccio 2003, 404-5. 

8 Meiss 1931, 387. 

9 From the monastery of San Cerbone near Lucca, the work has currently been 

split up between the Museo Nazionale di Villa Guinigi in Lucca (JnzMadonna and 

Child and St John the Evangelist) , the Pinacoteca Capitolina in Rome (St Bartho- 



originally from the church of San Bartolomeo in Sestano 12 , and her as- 
sessment is close to the one proposed by Meiss in 1931; she also suggest- 
ed that the panel may originally have been part of the same complex. 

It seems clear that St John must have been part of a polyptych. Giv- 
en its small size, it could not have been from the main register and must 
thus have come from an upper order. Moreover, based on the structure 
of the panel and the decoration we can assume that it was surmount- 
ed by a pinnacle. This work has many points in common with the 
polyptych now in Siena. For example, the drapery, rendered with geo- 
metric heightening along the folds, is typical of Bulgarini’s early years; 
the facial features are quite similar not only in the rendering of the pro- 
nounced and somewhat fleshy noses, but also in the stern gaze. Indeed, 
we must not be deceived by the draughtsmanship of John the Baptist, 
which is not as sharply defined due to wear of the painting, particu- 
larly evident compared to the extraordinary preservation of the panels 
at the Pinacoteca in Siena, nor by the more dynamic composition, 
which essentially reflects the traditional way of representing the saint. 
The decorative apparatus is also similar in the band that takes up the 
shape of the panel and the small arches in which the figures are por- 
trayed, which have the same proportions — uncommon in Bulgarini’s 
works 13 — and identical corbels. Given these observations, I believe we 
can accept Steinhoff s suggestion that St John the Baptist is from the up- 
per register of the Sestano altarpiece. Indeed, if we add its height to that 
of the wings, the sum — taking the lost structure of the polyptych into 
account — comes to the same height as the central panel, whereas the 
width (half the measurement of the wings) allows us to surmise that in 
the upper register there were two images for each one in the main reg- 
ister. Such a structure would thus resemble many Sienese polyptychs 
with half-length figures, but would differ in the dimensions of the cen- 
tral panel, which would be as tall as the upper order of the complex. 14 
Above it there must have been a series of pinnacles, possibly triangu- 
lar, as was customary in the Sienese altarpieces of the era. 

I think that the two panels with saints now at the Wallraf-Richartz- 
Museum in Cologne (inv. nos. 610-1; figs. 5. 1.4-5) also come from the 
upper register of this polyptych. 15 They are the only panels attributed 
to Bulgarini whose measurements approach those of St John the Bap- 



lomew and Mary Magdalene) and the National Gallery of Art in Washington (St 
Catherine of Alexandria). See Steinhoff 1989, 367-92, nos. 10-4, with a dating of 
around 1345, shortly before the Sestano altarpiece. 

10 Berenson 1936, 253; the attribution is repeated in the posthumous edition 
of Italian Pictures of the Renaissance (1957-68, III/i, 435), with a note in which the 
painter is identified as Bartolomeo Bulgarini. 

11 Steinhoff 1989. 

12 See Torriti 1990, 88-90, figs. 105-7 ( as “Bartolomeo Bulgarini? ‘Maestro d’O- 
vile — Ugolino Lorenzetti’”); Steinhoff 1989, 396-402, no. 16. The central panel is 
143.5 x 89.5 cm, St Paul 95.5 x 52.5 and St John the Evangelist 96 x 53.2 (measure- 
ments cited in Torriti 1990). 

13 Steinhoff 1989, 413. 

14 Angelo Puccinelli s later triptych of St Michael (Pinacoteca Nazionale, Sie- 
na, cited ibid. , 400-1) has a taller central panel with the figure of an enthroned saint. 
Nevertheless, it is a full-figure polyptych, and there are fewer differences with re- 
spect to the wings. 

15 See Klesse 1973, 65-6; Steinhoff 1989, 393-5, no. 15. 
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5.1. Bartolomeo Bulgarini, Sestano Altarpiece (reconstruction): 

[1-3] St Peter in Cathedra between St Paid and St John the Evangelist (Siena, Pinacoteca Nazionale); 
[4-5] two Saints (Cologne, Wallraf-Richartz-Museum); [6] St John the Baptist (Pittas collection). 



tist. Meiss, 16 followed by Coor, 17 Klesse 18 and Kanter, 19 proposed that 
these paintings be included in the reconstruction of a polyptych hav- 
ing the Madonna and Child from the same museum as its central pan- 
el, 20 and St Peter and St Paul from San Pellegrino alia Sapienza in Siena 
as the wings. 21 As Judith Steinhoff rightly noted, this hypothesis is in- 
correct because from a stylistic standpoint the Cologne Saints clearly 
pre-date the other panels. 22 Unfortunately, these two works have suf- 
fered a great deal of damage and are thus hard to evaluate: they have 
been cropped, the ground was regilded, the punching redone, and the 
lettering erroneously identifying the saints (as Peter and Paul) was 
added in the 19th century. Nevertheless, they are legible as far as style 
is concerned and show significant parallels with the panel discussed 
here as well as the other elements from the Sestano altarpiece. The face 
of the saint with a shorter beard is comparable not only to that of St 
Paul but also to St John the Baptist, and the depiction of the hands hold- 
ing the book evoke the same detail in the central panel with St Peter, 
the way of rendering the drapery also seems to be very similar, and the 
style of the garments is identical, with wide necks showing the same 
graceful lines and with decorative bands along the edges. Even in their 



1 6 Meiss 1931, 384-7. One of the arguments was the common provenance — 
Ramboux — of the saints and the Madonna and Child. 

17 Coor 1956, 116. 

18 Klesse 1964, 26-7. However, in her 1973 publication the scholar expressed 
doubts about the reconstruction. 

19 L.B. Kanter, in Pope-Hennessy 1987, 16, no. 7. 

20 Inv. no. 494; see Klesse 1973, 63-5, fig. 15. 

21 See Steinhoff 1989, 593-7, no. 48. 

22 Ibid., 394. 



current condition, we can glean something of the panels’ original ap- 
pearance and their decoration: for example, the punches of the haloes 
were redone but evidently followed the original model, which is iden- 
tical to that of St John the Baptist. Furthermore, as noted by Steinhoff, 
based on the craquelure we can surmise that the saints were originally 
framed by a small pointed arch that was exactly the same size as the 
work examined here. From an iconographic standpoint, I believe that 
they are perfectly consistent with such a reconstruction. As noted, the 
inscriptions identifying the saints are 19th-century fakes and do not 
correspond to the depicted subjects. Steinhoff suggested that the fig- 
ures are St Simon, with the shorter dark beard, and St Matthew. Al- 
though the latter figure may indeed be St Matthew, it seems more plau- 
sible that the former is one of the Evangelists — specifically St Mark, 
for whom a constant type tended to be used. 23 Consequently, we can 
theorize that the polyptych portrayed the four Evangelists, but since St 
John was represented in the position of honour in the main register, 
John the Baptist was portrayed in his stead in the upper one. If this is 
the case, and if the work was originally a triptych, 24 the gables and a 
panel, probably with St Luke, represent the missing elements. 



23 See Kaftal 1952, cols. 677-80, no. 205. An example of the depiction of all 
four Evangelists in Sienese circles can be found in the gables of the polyptych with 
St Anne Metterzaby Luca diTomme (Siena, Pinacoteca Nazionale, no. 109; see Tor- 
rid 1990, 106-7). 

24 Anna Maria Maetzke (1974, 41-2, at no. 9) suggested that the polyptych orig- 
inally had five panels in the main register, a theory that Steinhoff found plausible. 
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The work is a half-figure of the Apostle James, who is wearing a pale or- 
ange robe and a white mantle lined in blue. The saint’s attributes clear- 
ly identify him: the cap, the pilgrim’s staff and the book (alluding to his 
epistle) in his left hand. There is a drawing on the reverse. 

The panel, which was probably cropped slightly along the bottom, 
is perfectly legible and well preserved. The gold ground shows some 
wear and several lacunae, particularly near the edges. 

The work was published in 1976 by Federico Zeri, 1 who recognized 
it as one of a series of Apostles from the predella of a large polyptych. 
The scholar had previously identified five other panels from this se- 
ries: 2 the central figure of the Christ Blessing (El Paso Museum of Art, 
Kress Collection), St Peter (New Haven, Conn., Yale University Art 
Gallery), St Bartholomew and St John the Evangelist (Milan, Civiche 
Raccolte del Castello Sforzesco), and St Andrew (Amsterdam, Proehl 
collection) . 3 In addition to these paintings, another panel depicting one 
of the Apostles was auctioned at Christie’s in 2001 (fig. 6.1). 4 A predel- 
la with the same iconography — that of the Montefiore polyptych — 
was mistaken for this one in the past. 5 In distinguishing the two series 
of Apostles, Zeri noted their stylistic divergences despite their chrono- 
logical proximity: the predella to which St James pertains was paralleled 
with the Dead Christ Supported by Two Angels at the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art (fig. 6. 2), 6 and thus with the polyptych dated 1472 from 
the collection of Cardinal Fesch, which was dismembered and is now 
part of various collections. According to the scholar, however, the Mon- 
tefiore polyptych is slightly earlier, and the two predellas testify to the 
development of Crivelli’s pictorial language at the beginning of his so- 
journ in the Marche. Taking up Zeri’s observation, Zampetti suggest- 
ed that the elements from the predella should be incorporated in the 
reconstruction of the Fesch polyptych. 7 An alternative proposal was ad- 
vanced by Lightbown: 8 that this series of Apostles is instead from the 
polyptych of the high altar of San Francesco in Force, whose central 
panel, now at the Pinacoteca Vaticana, is signed and dated 1482. 9 

In assessing the two possible reconstructions, both the size of the 
panels and stylistic considerations must be taken into account. While 
the reconstruction suggested by Zampetti poses certain problems, it is 
materially possible. The five panels from the main register of the 1472 
polyptych measure a total of 174 cm, whereas the elements from the 

1 Zeri 1976, 74, fig. 75. 

2 Zeri 1961, 158-76. 

3 For the Christ Blessing in El Paso (K-336B), see Shapley 1968, 35-6, fig. 77; 
for the other panels see Zampetti 1986, 260-2, plates 21-4. The Christ Blessing is 
29.8 x 26.2 cm; St Peter, St Bartholomew, St John the Evangelist and St Andrew (er- 
roneously identified by Zampetti as St Philip) 28 x 21. 

4 Christie’s 2001, lot no. 89. Everett Fahy recognized the panel as part of the 
predella. 

5 Drey 1927, 125-6; Marie 1923-38, XVIII (1936), 13. On the Montefiore polyp- 
tych, see Zampetti 1986, 265-70, plates 30—41, who dates it after the Fesch polyp- 
tych, unlike Zeri. 

6 John G. Johnson Collection, Cat. 158, 71. 1 x 47.3 cm; see John G. Johnson 
Collection 1966, 25-6, no. 158; Zampetti 1986, 260, plate 20. 

7 Lightbown (2004, 127-8) sustained that the polyptych could be from the 

church of San Domenico in Fermo. That it was made for a church pertaining to 

the Order of Preachers is likely, given St Dominic’s position of honour, but the doc- 

umentary evidence provided to identify the provenance of the polyptych is weak. 




6.1. Carlo Crivelli, Apostle. 
Private collection. 



predella that have been identified to date come to approximately 152 
cm: if we assume that all twelve Apostles were depicted, the total would 
be about 278 cm. The polyptych in the cathedral of Sant’Emidio in A- 
scoli, which is intact, was unquestionably the model for reconstruct- 
ing the Fesch polyptych, due also to its proximity in terms of date 
(1473), but its predella depicts only ten Apostles. 10 In this case, the se- 
ries that was broken up would measure 232 cm, a size that is feasible if 
we imagine that the panels in the upper register — most of which were 
cut — were larger and that there were architectural elements between 
them. In any event, Lightbown’s observation that the reconstructed 
polyptych would not be tall enough to justify a predella of this size is 
grounded, particularly if we look at the Ascoli and Montefiore altar- 
pieces, which are much larger but whose series of Apostles are similar 
in size to the one being examined here. Nevertheless, I do not think 

According to the reconstruction presented by Zampetti (1961, 75-8, fig. 24; 1986, 
258-62, plate 14), the main register was composed of the Madonna and Child En- 
throned at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, The Jack and Belle Lin- 
sky Collection, 1982 (1982.60.5), 94 x 42 cm, cut on the sides (it must originally 
have been at least as wide as the Johnson Dead Christ), the St Janies the Greater at 
the Brooklyn Museum, 95 x 39 cm, the St Nicholas of Bari at the Cleveland Muse- 
um of Art, 96 x 32.5 cm, and the St Dominic and St George also at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, Rogers Fund, 1905 (05. 41. 1-2), respectively 94 x 27 and 95 x 33 cm. 
The central gable held the Johnson Dead Christ, which Zeri noted was stylistically 
similar to the other panels but without suggesting how it was incorporated in the 
ensemble. The presence of St James in the upper register does not necessarily ex- 
clude the presence of this figure in the predella: a similar example can be noted in 
the polyptych from the Ascoli cathedral, in which St Peter is depicted not only in 
one of the left wings but also among the series of Apostles. 

8 Lightbown 2004, 303-5. 

9 135 x 62 cm; see Zampetti 1986, 278-9, plate 59. 

10 Ibid., 264-5, plate 29. 
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that the scholar’s alternative hypothesis is plausible. Indeed, Amico 
Ricci’s handwritten note testifies that the Force work was a triptych . 11 
Given the measurements of the central panel (and we can legitimate- 
ly assume that the wings were either the same size or smaller), the to- 
tal width of the altarpiece could not have exceeded 2 metres and, if any- 
thing, it was probably smaller. To remedy this problem, Lightbown as- 
sumes that all the panels from the predella have been recovered, with 
the exception of one portraying St Paul. In effect, this saint is present 
in all of Crivelli’s series of Apostles, but the 2001 rediscovery of the 
aforesaid Apostle sold at Sotheby’s (which Lightbown fails to mention), 
excludes the possibility of a predella with seven panels — unique in any 
case — and effectively contradicts the entire reconstruction theory. 

Nevertheless, based chiefly on stylistic considerations we can argue 
that this St James the Greater and the other elements from the same pre- 
della pertain to the 1472 polyptych. Lightbown states that the spiral 
curls on the head of the Christ Blessing in El Paso are an idiosyncratic 
trait of Crivelli’s late production that can be noted in works datable be- 
tween the late 1470s and the early 1480s, such as the small polyptych 
from San Domenico in Ascoli, 12 the Madonna and Child at the Victo- 
ria and Albert Museum in London 13 and the Camerino polyptych, dat- 
ed 1482, 14 like the Vatican Madonna. Aside from the fact that the same 
rendering of hair can be observed in earlier works, notably the John- 
son Dead Christ and the St James from the Brooklyn Museum, a com- 
parison with the works cited by Lightbown fully reveals their stylistic 
divergence. The complexity of the compositional schemata and the in- 
cisive draughtsmanship distorting the figures’ anatomy, precisely at a 
time — the early 1470s — in which the influence of the artist’s Squar- 
cionesque training encountered the parallel research of Niccolo Alun- 
no, brought out a powerful sense of expression, originality and what 
can even be termed a stylistic necessity that was inevitably muted over 
the years to become formulaic. It seems to me that this St James shares 
the formal tension of the Dead Christ — even in the rendering of the 
drapery — rather than the style in which the saint is depicted in the 
Camerino predella. Moreover, in the 1480s the facial features shifted 
from dramatic and intense expressionism to a grotesque effect: byway 
of example we can compare the St Peter from the Yale University Art 
Gallery with the same figure from the 1482 polyptych now at Brera. 




6 . 2. Carlo Crivelli, Dead Christ Supported by Two Angels. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Philadelphia Museum of Art. 



11 Macerata, Biblioteca Mozzi Borgetti, Notizie e appunti sull’arte e sugli artisti 
delle Marche, MS 1062-I, fol. 203V: “Force, Collegiata, Nella prima Cap. a entran- 
do a m.o sinistra rimane in luogo altissimo una tavola con la Vergine, ed il Bambi- 
no e sotto vi sottoscrisse Opus Caroli Crivelli - questa tavola formava parte di un 
grande trittico che rimaneva nel maggior altare della Chiesa di San Francesco oggi 
diruta. Tutte le tavole che contornavano l’attuale furono tutte disperse, e smarrite” 
(‘Force, collegiate church, in the first chapel entering on the left, positioned high 
[on the wall] there is a panel with the Virgin and Child, under which is the signa- 
ture Opus Caroli Crivelli — this panel was part of a large triptych that was on the 
high altar of the church of San Francesco, now in ruins. All of the panels around 
this one were dismantled and lost’); cited in Lightbown 2004, documentary ap- 
pendix, 508. 

12 See Zampetti 1986, 273-4, plates 47-52. 

13 See ibid., 276, plate 5 6 . 

14 Now at the Pinacoteca di Brera in Milan; see ibid., 279-81, plates 60-8. 
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The painting depicts the Virgin, standing and turned slightly to the 
right, against a silver ground; she has a red book in her left hand and 
with her right she is holding the edge of her mantle. She is clearly preg- 
nant, as indicated by the bulge of her pale gown decorated with blue 
and red geometric motifs, closed with buttons and bound by a wide 
belt beneath her bosom. 

The lower portion of the panel, which probably depicted a kneel- 
ing donor, was cut at some point and is now gone. The silver ground 
shows extensive deterioration and the paint layers have thinned; two 
large lacunae can be noted along the lower edge. An old photograph 
at the Fondazione di Studi di Storia dell’Arte Roberto Longhi in Flo- 
rence, with an annotation dated 1956, shows numerous lacunae in the 
Virgin’s mantle, but they have since been restored. In any event, the 
legibility of the painting is relatively good. 

Although the iconography of th t Madonna delParto was employed 
to some extent during the 14th century, the subject was rather rare. 1 
There are also two devotional works by Bernardo Daddi depicting the 
same subject, but with a different iconography: a panel at the Museo 
dell’Opera di Santa Maria del Fiore in Florence, dated 1335, 2 and a tab- 
ernacle now split up between the Pinacoteca Vaticana and the Kunst- 
museum in Bern. 3 Both paintings are half-length portraits of the Vir- 
gin in a shrine, with saints and donors, and they are actually copies of 
a widely venerated image in the church of San Martino in Bagnolo, 
near Impruneta. 4 

However, this panel is linked with another type, presenting the full- 
figure image of the Virgin alone and with a book in her left hand. It 
represents a naturalistic evolution of the Byzantine iconography of the 
Platytera, in which Jesus’ presence in his mother’s womb is symboliz- 
ed by a monogram or his portrait in a mandorla. 5 In various 14th-cen- 
tury Tuscan works the Virgin’s pregnancy is instead indicated through 
the realistic bulge of her gown and is underscored by the wide belt 
cinching it (a detail also emphasized in Daddi’s painting); the book in 
the hand that normally holds the Child thus represents the Word made 
flesh 6 or an allusion to the fulfilment of the prophecy of Isaiah 7U4. 7 
Early examples include th e. Madonna delParto with a Franciscan Saint 
in the Florentine church of Santa Maria in Campo, attributed to the 
Master of San Martino alia Palma and datable to the second decade of 
the century, 8 and the slightly later panel at the Museo dell’Opera del 
Duomo in Prato. 9 In more strictly Giottesque circles, there is also the 
fragment of Taddeo Gaddi’s fresco in the church of San Francesco di 
Paola in Florence, datable to the middle of the century, which has vir- 
tually the same iconography as this work. 10 



1 See Feudale 1957; La Madonna nell’attesa 2000. Offner (1947, 28 note 1) at- 
tempted an initial survey of works with this subject in 14th-century Tuscan paint- 
ing. On the subject’s significance, particularly in Florence, see also Lavin 1997, esp. 
52-7. 

2 Offner-Boskovits 1991, 192-200, plate XXII. 

3 Pinacoteca Vaticana, inv. no. 90 (central panel with the Madonna del Par- 
to ) and Kunstmuseum, n. 880 (wings with St Thomas Aquinas and St Paul); see 
ibid., 201-212, plate XXIII (photographic reconstruction). 

4 Ibid., 192. 




5 Ronchi 2000, 30. 

6 Ibid., 31. 

7 Feudale 1957, 10. 

8 See Offner-Boskovits 2001, 114-20, plate V. 

9 See A. Zanchi, in La Madonna nell’attesa 2000, 44—5, no. 1; Boskovits 1984, 
25, 165-8. 

10 See A. Zanchi, in La Madonna nell’attesa 2000, 50-1, no. 4; Ladis 1982, 169, 
no. 21, with a dating around 1355. 
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7.1. Bernardo Daddi, Madonna and Child , detail. 
Lecore, Signa, San Pietro. 



The comment on the back of the photograph preserved at the Fon- 
dazione Longhi indicates that the scholar had the opportunity to see 
the work on the Florence art market in 1956 and immediately ascribed 
it correctly, dating it to the 1330s. Its attribution to Bernardo Daddi 
was subsequently confirmed by Miklos Boskovits (1984, 342; Offner- 
Boskovits 1989, 88). Parallels can be drawn with the Madonna and 
Child in the church of San Pietro in Lecore, near Signa (fig. 7.1): 11 the 
two paintings, which share the same compositional approach, must 
have been executed during the same period, as also demonstrated by 
the Virgin’s features, which would change significantly in later works. 
Likewise, the type of decoration of the Virgins gown, with sparse geo- 
metric motifs on the light background of the fabric, is very similar. 12 It 



is a phase that follows the Uffizi triptych ofi328 13 and extends to about 
1333. 14 Boskovits referred to this stage in Daddi’s stylistic development 
as a “Gothicizing parenthesis”, noting parallels with Gaddi’s frescoes 
in the Baroncelli Chapel in the facial type as well as points of contact 
with the work of Jacopo del Casentino and contemporary sculptors 
such asTino di CamainoTThe painting is thus datable around 1330 
or shortly thereafter. The chronology of the work may also be con- 
firmed by the use of freehand incising for the decoration of the halo, a 
technique that seems to have preceded the spread of punched patterns 
in Florence in the 1330s. 



11 Offner-Boskovits 1989, 38, fig. 1. 

12 On fabric decoration in 14th-century paintings, see Klesse 1967. This par- 
ticular kind of decoration is found in several works by Daddi (ibid., 229-31). 

13 Offner-Boskovits 1989, 110-21, plate I. 

14 This is the date, for example, of a St Catherine formerly in a private collec- 
tion in New York (Offner-Boskovits 1991, 101-4, plate XIII) , whose features close- 
ly parallel both those of the Lecore panel and the Madonna del Parto. 

15 Offner-Boskovits 1989, 37. 
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The panel, which presents an unusual rhomboid shape, depicts the 
Blessing Christ with a red book in his left hand; he is wearing a pink 
robe with a wide neck and a pale blue mantle. The painting is in rather 
good condition despite numerous lacunae — some of which restored — 
on the entire pictorial surface, particularly in the areas of the forehead, 
hair and mantle. The frame, with a notched motif on the inner edge, 
is original. 

The work was first published in the Semenzato auction catalogue 
(2002), in which it was attributed to the Master of San Lucchese. The 
entry states that, given its form, it was unlikely part of a polyp tych, the- 
orizing that it may have been a panel set in the middle of a ceiling. Mi- 
klos Boskovits can be credited with the panel’s correct attribution to 
Bernardo Daddi (personal communication). A comparison with one 
of the painter’s masterpieces, the great polyptych executed for the high 
altar of the cathedral of Santa Maria del Fiore, 1 known as the San Pan- 
crazio polyptych, confirms the paternity of the panel beyond the shad- 
ow of a doubt. The detail of St James the Greater (fig. 8.1) in the up- 
per register, in particular, shows notable parallels, as the facial features, 
the style of the garments and the pose of the figure seem identical. 

The San Pancrazio polyptych (fig. 8.2), painted for the high altar 
of the Florence cathedral between 1337 and 1344, 2 was unquestionably 
the most important commission received by Bernardo Daddi and his 
bottega , which became one of the key points of reference on Florence’s 
artistic scene following Giotto’s death. The work was composed of 
about fifty panels, of which forty are known and thirty-two are at the 
Uffizi. 3 The polyptych was removed from the high altar of the cathe- 
dral in 1442 and sold to Giovanni di Andrea Minerbetti, who had it in- 
stalled in the church of San Pancrazio. 4 It seems likely that it was ini- 
tially installed in the sacristy, which had been renovated by the Mi- 
nerbetti family to serve as their funerary chapel, and then — after 1507 
— moved to the high altar of the church, where it was described in 1568 
by Giorgio Vasari, who ascribed it to Agnolo Gaddi. 5 In 1762 it was 



1 More specifically, it was for the temporary high altar installed in the nave 
when the church was renovated; Bernardo Daddi’s triptych probably replaced Giot- 
to’s pentaptych, which is still in the Duomo (see Lavin 2007, 40-1). The identifi- 
cation of the polyptych of San Pancrazio as the altarpiece from the cathedral is dis- 
cussed in an unpublished study on the subject by Paula Spilner ( The Case of the 
Missing Maesta: New Documents and a Proposal for the Trecento High Altar of Florence 
Cathedral, cited in Lavin 2007, 41-2), also referred to by Mary Bergstein (1991, 691 
note 39) . The same hypothesis was sustained independently by Anna Padoa Rizzo 
(1993, 213-5). 

2 On the dating, see Lavin 2007, 41, who cites Spilner. 

3 The polyptych, a reconstruction of which was proposed by Offner (see Off 

ner-Boskovits 1989, 233), is composed of a central panel with the Madonna and 
Child, flanked by panels depicting St John the Baptist, St John the Evangelist, a 
bishop saint (probably St Zenobius: the indication by Vasari, who identified the 
figure as St Pancratius, was due almost unquestionably to the polyptych’s subse- 
quent installation in the eponymous church), St Reparata and two young martyrs, 
one of whom holding a staff. The upper register depicts the series of Apostles, ten 
of whom known (for the theorized identity of one of the two missing Apostles, see 
below, note 8): St Peter (the third from the left in Offner’s reconstruction), St Paul 

(second from the right), St Bartholomew (second from the left) and St James the 
Greater (fourth from the right) . Among the remaining figures, the three holding the 
book must be identified as Evangelists and epistle writers who are not otherwise rec- 







8.1. Bernardo Daddi, St James the Greater. 
Florence, Uffizi. 



ognizable, i.e. St Matthew, St John and St Judas Thaddaeus (it is likely that Matthew 
is the fifth from the right, with the short white beard and a pen in his hand). It is 
difficult to suggest the identity of the remaining three, none of whom seem to cor- 
respond to the usual iconography of St Andrew; regarding the identification of the 
Apostles, see also Coor 1962, 342-3. The series depicting the Apostles was also accom- 
panied by six tondi with angels. Eight prophets (four of whom known) were prob- 
ably depicted in the pinnacles. The polyptych had a double predella. The first por- 
trayed Stories of Mary in eight panels, all of which now at the Uffizi with the excep- 
tion of the Marriage of the Virgin, which is in the Royal Collection (see ahead); the 
second had the Stories of St Reparata. Six of the original eight stories are known and 
are now at different locations (three at the Metropolitan Museum in New York, one 
at the Wallraf-Richartz-Museum in Cologne and two in private collections) . 

4 A document from the Opera di Santa Maria del Fiore dated 25 August 1442 
notes: “tabula que olim tenebatur ad altare maius dicte ecclesie non est congrua 
neque conveniens in dicta ecclesia quia ubi erat est destructum et ubi esse debet 
altare maius non est confaciens et in cappellis non est acte”. Minerbetti purchased 
it for 200 lire “cum civoriis predellis cortina et aliis”. The deed is cited in Padoa Riz- 
zo 1993, 217. 

5 Vasari 1568, ed. Bettarini-Barocchi 1966-87, II, 246: “la Nostra Donna, San 
Giovanni Battista et il Vangelista, et appresso San Nereo, Acchil[l]eo e Pancrazio 
fratelli con altri Santi” (‘Our Lady, St John the Baptist, St John the Evangelist, the 
brothers St Nereus, Achilleus, and Pancratius with other saints’), with a predella “la 
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8.2. Santa Maria del Fiore Polyptych (reconstruction; from Offner-Boskovits 1989, modified). 

8.3. Giovanni da Milano, Thronum Gratiae, St John the Evangelist and St Paul. St Francis of Assisi Foundation. 




dismembered and installed in the apartments of the abbot of the Val- 
lombrosian monastery next to the church. A document from 1767 de- 
scribes the dismembered polyptych as it appeared after it was put in 
the ‘room with the fireplace next to the monks’ dormitory’ (“sala dov’e 
il camino accanto al dormitorio dei Monaci”). 6 However, this text does 
not mention the scenes from the predella with the life of St Reparata, 
cited instead by Vasari: it is unsure if this part of the work had already 
been lost or if it was overlooked by the author of the document. When 



the French government suppressed convents and monasteries in 1808, 
thirty-three panels were deposited with the Uffizi, 7 i.e. the thirty-two 
that are still at the gallery today and one scene, the Marriage of the Vir- 
gin , from the predella with Marian scenes, that is now part of the Roy- 
al Collection. Parts of the panels were lost, including the central pin- 
nacle. 8 Offner suggested that it was composed of two panels, depicting 
the Dormitio Virginis and the Assumption or Coronation of Mary, cit- 
ing similar polyptych structures such as Taddeo Gaddi’s in the church 



quale e tutta piena di figure piccole divise in otto storie della Madonna e di Santa 
Reparata” (‘filled with small figures, divided into eight scenes about the Virgin and 
St Reparata’). 

6 Florence, Archivio di Stato, Corporazioni religiose soppresse dal governo 
francese, 88, San Pancrazio di Firenze, Ricordanze, MS F, no. 73, fol. 169. Part of 
the document is transcribed in Offner-Boskovits 1989, 265. 

7 Marcucci 1965, 33-7. 

8 In Offner-Boskovits 2001, Boskovits suggested that St James the Greater at 
the Pinacoteca di Palazzo Bianco in Genoa was one of the lost panels from the 
polyptych. The work, whose authorship is unquestionable, is stylistically close to 
the polyptych of Santa Maria del Fiore and, given the dimensions of the panel, it 



could conceivably have been part of the upper order of this complex. However, I 
find the provenance suggested by Boskovits difficult to accept: St James the Greater, 
identifiable by his pilgrim’s staff, is already depicted in the figures of the Apostles 
from the polyptych of Santa Maria del Fiore at the Uffizi (although there has been 
some confusion in ascribing the attributes of St James the Less, whose instrument 
of martyrdom — a fuller’s club — is represented as a pilgrim’s staff through assimila- 
tion with James the Greater). In my opinion, however, the decoration of the halo 
is the decisive element allowing us to reject the possibility that this work is from the 
polyptych at the cathedral. In the Genoese panel the decoration differs substantial- 
ly from the type characterizing the portrayal of all the other Apostles and prophets, 
which is uniform in structure. 
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of San Giovanni Fuorcivitas in Pistoia and the one from the high altar 
in the collegiate church at Impruneta (1375). 9 Enrica Neri Lusanna not- 
ed that a Christ Blessing surmounted by a Crucifixion in the pinnacle 
seems more likely. 10 The aforesaid document of 1767 lists ‘a figure of 
Our Saviour on a panel shaped like a rhombus’ (“una figura del No- 
stro Salvatore su tavola che figura un romboide”): in all likelihood, this 
was the cimasa. Neri Lusanna interprets the description as “terminat- 
ing in a gable”, probably because of the rarity of rhomboid panels in 
14th-century Florentine painting, and — albeit very cautiously — posits 
that it may be a hexagonal panel, formerly in the collection of Artaud 
de Montor, known solely through a drawing dated 1843. 11 Neverthe- 
less, the very fact that in the 1767 document the Christ Blessing is the 
only panel whose shape is specifically mentioned allows us to surmise 
that, for the author as well, this must have been quite singular and that 
it was indeed a rhombus. 

The parallels between this panel and the polyptych from Santa 
Maria del Fiore are not limited to the common point of style which 
emerges from the suggested comparison, but also involves details such 
as the decoration of the haloes, the motif of large flowers created with 
the same punches, and the notching of the frame, which is identical to 
that of the central panel and the wings of the main register. 12 Viewed 
in light of the 1767 document, these elements allow us — with a good 
degree of confidence — to identify the Christ Blessings the lost cimasa 
of the polyptych. Based on the size and shape, it seems unlikely that it 
surmounted a Crucifixion, and must instead have been over the central 
panel, probably connected via two panels of the same size and shape as 
the ones depicting the prophets, which constituted the uppermost reg- 



ister of the polyptych. An example of this type of pinnacle can be found 
in the polyptych executed around 1360 by Giovanni da Milano for the 
church of Ognissanti in Florence: the cimasa was identified by Bosko- 
vits (1971a) and is now owned by the Saint Francis of Assisi Founda- 
tion. 13 It is a rhomboid panel depicting the//o/y Trinity according to the 
iconography of the Thronum Gratiae (fig. 8.3), whose lower vertex is in 
the middle of the trefoils of a panel depicting St John the Evangelist and 
St Paul. As noted, the structure of the polyptych by Giovanni da Mi- 
lano followed the prestigious example of Daddi’s work in the cathedral, 
for example in the use of a double predella. 14 Fience, it is quite likely 
that the cimasa also took up the same model. The presence of the Bless- 
ing Christ also seems closer to the essentially Christocentric iconolog- 
ical programme of Santa Maria del Fiore delineated by Irving Lavin 
(1:997), as opposed to the Marian cycle theorized by Offner. Indeed, the 
scholar emphasizes that, despite its dedication to the Virgin, the deco- 
ration in Santa Maria del Fiore had relatively few Marian images and, 
moreover, all of them are linked with the Incarnation. The iconogra- 
phy of the central panel of the polyptych should be interpreted along 
these lines, and the presence of the fleur-de-lis should be viewed not on- 
ly as a heraldic reference to the city but also in relation to several pas- 
sages by Ildefonsus of Toledo, particularly the following formulation: 
“Ipsa [Mary] est virga de radice Jesse, de cujus nimirum rursus radice 
flos ascendit Christus (. Isai . xi)” in which, based on the Book of Isaiah 
(11:1, “Et egredietur virga de stirpe Iesse, et flos de radice eius ascende”), 
the flower represents Christ sprouting from the stock of Jesse . 15 1 believe 
that this interpretation fully explains the presence of Christ in the ci- 
masa, just above the register portraying the prophets. 



9 Offner-Boskovits 1989, 234. the vase with a lily and roses can be traced to a reference to the same author: “vir- 

10 E. Neri Lusanna, ibid., 263. go sancta inter filias, ac si lilium inter spinas” (PL 96. 242D). 

11 However, it is evident that it is a cut panel that must originally have been 
rhomboid in shape, like the one examined here. 

12 The decoration of the halo of the Blessing Christ is identical to that of St 
John the Evangelist in the main register, the sole difference being that it is cruci- 
form like that of the Child in the central panel. 

13 D. Parenti, in Giovanni da Milano 2008, 228-30, no. 23. 

14 A. Tartuferi, ibid., 220-7, no. 22. 

15 PL 96. 240B; see Lavin 2007, 42. The role of Ildefonsus of Toledo in Floren- 
tine Marian iconographies is sketched out in Bergstein 1991, 707. The portrayal of 
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